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pod led ation, which grew stronger and 
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landing came, I attended, the service 


enced by reading the dedication of the 
mpteof Solomon. Before I went I thought 
‘some form of words would be drawn up for 
the occasion and read to the Meeting, but not 
=. the dedication consisted in expressions 
of ied in prayers and preaching. 
_ _« After sermon I was very desirous of speak- 
"ing, but having a séat unfavourable for speak- 
ing, and the house so full I could not get to a 
better place, I kept silent. 
After an intermission of half an hour, a 
i ie held, which no 
a more © favouratile 
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t pens so 
4 ; 
a, thet “german I made the followi Garde, 

o &  .“Having witnessed the dedication of this 
ecap ’ house to the worship of Almighty God for all 
ad late , Feonsider that whatever claim the 
dw Be ist society may have upon this house 

a building, they have no exclusive claim as 
ry 16 a.place of worship, therefore when it is con- 
nofMr ff  yenient for me, and these doors are open for 
1 Bags worship I shall worship here. 1 shall 
og Se ip in the name of the Methodist so- 
: nor by their authority but in the name of 
n. 15, here'were four or five preachers present, 
Wash this declaration being so unusual and so 
aye expected they were not prepared to answer 
enti he ing house has been built and 

ed as a place of worship some years but 

—= f ed till of late. The lic were 

politely thanked for their liberality in contri- 

to Miss ling towards the erection of the house, 

ae — declarations were made res ing 

uae TF ath et individuals — K. 

+ oe an active inthe concern, an ter 

wo allthis a aes one read, that the trustees 

i bse dered to let the middle slips for six 

=e §  ‘nonths! the avails to be applied to the sup- 

"4 of the minister. ‘Thus after publicliberal- 

the te > ityhas built a pate of perme and rome apub- 

«= Be Seclaratior isinterestedness on the 

be S90 Feach ind tok wa act part in its dey 
vet High «SQ, and after a public dedication of the same | duct 

' ‘te the Lord, they to make Merchan- 
caged 47 ‘of the seats, for the benefit of an individ-| upon 
an ;if thisis not a wicked, dishonest, and 
ey ¢ 1 custom, I do not know what is. 
mew  ~§ YUnsunday after the dedication I attended, 

and pted to speak, but was stoped by| Meeti 
; North Tooker, and seeing my desire to rain 
4 , Whenthe people were on their 
—ae 


bs to out I addressed them as follows. 
ce ering as Ido that this meeting is not 
operty, nor we the slaves of any man, but 

we are free and intelligent beings; as such, 

iny deal out instruction { am willing to re- 
it, if any use persuasion or intreaty [ 
filling to attend unto it, but I will not be 
from those unaleinable 
vat me asan individual), neith- 


T 
fro 


silently witness my neigh- 
and his rights unsurped, I 
coker has committed a fault 


me m speaking to this public 


declaration that I made to the assembly, re- 
specting the independant course I should 
pursue, 

After I had spoke you addressed the assem- 
bly, in which you declared there would be 
liberty for any to worship there, and you ex- 
pressed your suapise that any surmise to the 
contrary should have been entertained; you 
then spake on the ity of order in Gaod’s 
pay - God was a = Bae we &e. 

ou spake against prophanity, and dwelt so 
heey on this, that after a little reflection, I 
thought zou mustattribute my proceedings 
toa profane boldness; you concladed your 
speech by threatening the civil law against 
any that should dare to behave disorderly. 
hen I preset for public worship, the 
mind a religious subject w 
my duty to reveal to the per 
and concluding a favourable op 
sented itself ey OF 6 before Be same I 
rose pronouncing the following wo 

“In the name of him who said let your 
light shine before men I rise to address this 
assembly,” immediately you rose and said, 
“ stop till the endiof the service” at the mo- 
ment I thought you had said “ end of the ser- 
mon,” under this impression I sat down, think- 
ing your officiousness Was only wie or the 
ont of the proceedings, and for this 1 was 
willing to give Way to any advice ; but t}.e se- 
quel of your showed your desire was 
to silence, or prevent me from ing to 
that assembly at all ; thus that was first 
to declare there should be y in that house, 
was first to prevent liberty from being exer- 


But sir, is public liberty a mere thing, 
that may be pap pec ord ak we from. 
another at the caprice of an individual? J 
think not ;1 either had or hac Sp oe 
speak to that meeting independant of you ; i 

right, then your interferance was 
manly and timed, and thinking this might 
be your impression, | am willing to put a 
charitable construction upon P aad conduet. 
PATS cadet ate. 
Soto eee 
lig meeting ; the whole turns 
this single point ; whether I had, or had 
not a right to speak to that assembly. | 

My opinion is, that I bad both a cigil and 
religious right equal with any other m that 
. And as my conduct was founded 
upon this persuasion, I beg that charity that is 
due, providing I acted from mistaken views. 
If that assembly was your or slaves, 
either as principal or agent,thenI confess I had 
not a civil right to address them without your 
consent, and it became the duty of that. as- 
sembly (me among the rest) to attendto your 
dictation in silent submission ; or if that meet- 
ing was held to take into consideration a sub- 
ject in which I had not an acknowledged in- 
terest, then a conduct was unwarrantable 
and al, tif that assembly was com- 


I had not a 


gether to take into consideration a subject in 
then we had allan equal ight of arden iti 
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we pe ast intelligent beings, and come to 


and this prudence and food order must be 
founded upon principles that are right between 
man and man without partiality or respect of 
persons. 

I also consider I have « civil right to build 
a closet or house in which to worship, and 
there adopt such mode of worship.as | think 
best ; and sug etgtboure have no right to an- 
noy or trouble me when at worship, merely 


because my mode may be contrary to their 
views of religion, but if my. mode of worship 
be noisy troublesome to my neighbours, 
disturbing their peace, tranquillity dnd rest ; 
or is indecent in itself ; I am liable to answer 
such complaint before the civil authority, 
because in such case my mode of worship 
would interfere with the rights of others. 

door of my closet or. house, 
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to eome and sea me-wor 
ha y may eome in, but itis their duty to 
behave as ina place of worship, and avoid 
laughter and merriment, though they are mere 
spectators ; but if my mode of worship leads 
me to address them on religion, they or each 
of them have just as much right to address 
me as I have them, the mere circumstance o 
the closet being mine gives me no exclusive 
right or authority over them in that place ; 
therefore whatever they choose to say in an- 
swet they have aright to say it. But ifI make 
known that the door of nty closset or house 
will be open at such time for public worship, 
then whoever come to worship at that time 
have an equal right of action in that meeting, 
and any that wish to teach religion in that 
meeting may take the first, second, or other 
separa? of so doing, as prudence and good 
will admit, the above I think is a fair 
representation of our civil religious rights, | 
have personated my self in the singular to 
make the representation plain and easy to 
understand, 

. The civil law allows a number of individ- 
uals to organise and become a body corpor- 
ate, for religious purposes, this only makes a 
number the same as one in the eye of the law, 
such i te body can have, noexclusive 
Fag over the concienves = bape 2 more 
tan sinnie india ao teak ook 
ious society ay balan meeting ‘house in 
which to worship according to their incorpor- 
ated mode, and it ismothing more than the pri- 
vate worship of an individual. But if such 
society choose to open the doors of their meet- 
ing house for others to come see them wor- 
ship then any person may go and be a silent 
peaceable spectator, but if such society by its 
mouth-piece (the minister) choose to address 
the spectators upon the subject of religion, 
any or each of the spectators, have the same 

ight to auswer or rejoin to what has been 
said to them, as ifthe address had been de- 
— by a single — unconected 
with others; an incorporate ly, or society 
having built a meeting house, and invited the 
public into it, a esuch oe be ex- 
i _ public under 
circumstanees that impose silence upon the 
individuals assembled,(so long as we 
er 0 beings we have ari 


at any 
and in any place, to answer 


appeal 





ve sufli- 
cient evidence to actin his name. 

That Go has a right to send by whom he 
will, you would not deny in words if 
you did in deeds; that God has employed in- 
dividuals humble in life as I am, iibitesate as 
I am, and who were not the choice of the 
people, any mane Sone I am, might be shown 
rom scripture : the.scriptures represent 
that it is (God's usual mode to choose the 
weak things of this world, to bring to ht. 
the mighty systems of human religion. And 
things that are not (in religious appearance).to 
bring to nought, the a) nees of artificial 
religion, and I believe the Lord is about to 
prove to the world once more that the scrip- 
tures are true. 

To prove that I have sufficient.evidence to 
act in his name is perhaps more than I cando 
tea:your sati son, mi ur. 
but that would not be proofs. 
that [ meet with the most opposition from the 
greatest professors, as others have. done be- 
fore, who proved their missicn by their works. 
That evidence which is given by works, can- 
not be given in advance, the works go first; 
therefare let me and others \rork, and ther: 
look to those works for the wished for evi- 
dence. 

But the main thing that I should attempt to 
prove to you is, that I have a religious. sight 
to come into a public religious assembly who 
have an established priest to instruct them, 
and there speak to that people, without leave 
of the priest! If] oan tn allowed to prove 
this by precedent, I would refer you to the 
apostles, they went into the Jewish meetings 
and spake to the people, contrary to and with. 
out leave of the priests, 

The apostles knew the Jews had an estab- 
lished and quiet mode of worship, and bad 
their established priests and elders to instruc! 
them ; and that they had built the » oe 
for that particular mode. of worship. 

accord- 
apostles alev 


Jews were therefore worshipping 
ing to their conscience: the ; 
knew, that geing iuto the Jewish meetings to- 
say what they had to say, would cause an up- 
roar, a disturbance, a’¢onfusion, and create 
to themselves many bitter enemies ; for oury 
Lerd told them before they went that theve 
would be scourged in the syn 

Our Lord did: not tell-the a to asl 
leave of the priests before they spake to the. 
people, No ! if the priests are elevated above 
the people, it is the people, or themselves that. 
have done it and not the Lord; therefore. he. 
never sends his servants to pay @ ~— to- 
priests, which would eause them to beliewe 
that they were elevated by the will of God 
above others. 








In view then of tumult, disturbagee, con- 
fusion, persecution, scourgings, eath, the 
apostles went forth to Kk to the — 
when assembled for Jewish wo or 
where, as they had opportunity. nsseueibg 
the Apostles were left to thei? 6wn at 
in a great measure, how tt proceed tir, 
“ time ; therefore a Lord exhorted thes 

wise as serpents, bu: harmless . 
The above is a suticient evidence oe 
eut, that it may be right to go 
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sookagh eed each bapeqpiee et ote 
trary, or against the will of the priests and el- 


ders of such meetings. 

_But it is not enough to poor that such a 
proceeding is in itself right, but that it is 
wise also ; for when the Saviour sent forth the 
apostles to make innovations upon established 
eustems, he charged them to be wise. 'There- 
fore I should not only be satisfied that it is 
right to go into meetings in the manner that I 
contend for, but that such a proceeding is 
wise; and calculated to effect the purpose that 
it is intended for. 

‘fo prove that such a proceeding is wise, 1 
must be allowed to assert (for I have not time 
at present to prove) that a reform in religion 
is necessary; that the error and corruption 
which pass for religion be exposed, and made 
known to those who are endangered by it, 
and made superstitious instead of religious. 

If we look back into-history, we may dis- 
cover that partial reforms have been promoted 
without attacking ezror so close, a& to go into 
the regular established meetings, and speak- 
ing to the people when assembled for their 
regular wors But we should take into 
considéfation that no reform heretofore, has 
daken place under such peculiar cireumstan- 
ces-as the ent. The republican institu- 
tions of this country have worked a great 
change in the condition of the people. We 
have no history to guide usin the present case, 
for all is new; my opinion is, that if a re- 
fotm takes place at the present day, it will be 
a greater and more —_— reform, than has 
ever taken place before, since the great “ fal- 
ling away ;” for there has never been a re- 
form contended for under such favourable cir- 
cumstances as the present exhibit in this coun- 


try. 

; i think the Methodists may be considered 
the last, who have attempted to change the re- 
ligious condition of the people of England 
and North America. When they commenced 
operations in England, the parsons of the pa- 
rish were consi to have the same jurisdic- 
tien over the of the parish, that you 
claim over a methodist meeting. And for an 
one to hold a meeting in the parish, and teac 
the people a religion that the parson did not 
approve of, or against his will, it was consid- 
ered as great an insult to the parson, and as 
great an innovation upon established customs, 
as it is now for me to come into your meetings 
and speak to the people without your leave or 


a ep ca 

bis ¢aused an excitement in the public 
mind, many of whom felt themselves as mvch 
imsulted as they thought the parson was. A 
general talk and debate ensued, which erea- 
ted a curiosity in the people to go and hear 
for themselves, what these babblers which 
turned the world upside down had got-to say. 
This answered the purpose ; the people heard 
the truth, arid those that were able, entered 
into it, and after a while, they were stigma- 
tised with the name of Methodists. 

The general excitement which the Method- 
ists created wherever they held their meet- 
ings, retidered it neither prudent nor wise to 
enter the eStablished meetings of those days. 
It was enough of innovation at once to hold 
their meetings in the neighbourhood of a par- 
son, and tell the people the parson was in an 
error,.and did not understand real religion, 
thougs styled and believed to bea Rev. 


Our situation at the present day is quite 
different, and must in the nature of things ren- 
der a different process necessary. No parson 
of the parish claiming jurisdiction over all 
the people, no public excitement created, nor 
outlay raised by holding meetings in oppo- 
sition to those already established. The peo- 
ple divided into numerous sects and parties, 
all claiming to be right, because they think 
they are ; and the peltats of each party are 
po cog che ae members that it is a mark 

being unstable and wavering, to neglect 
the meetings of their own party; thus a per- 
gon will go through the mud and rain, or 
and snow for miles, to a meeting of his own 
_party, rather than attend a meeting in his own 
neighbourhood that is not of his party. 
his renders it necessary if a reform is to 
be effected, that those commencing such re- 
forms, enter the religious meetings already 
established, and follow the lost sheep where 
ro theg have strayed, as far as is practica- 
e. . 
« When the Methodists 
were not the order of the ‘k as is now in 
this country. Their views, therefore, must 
be much more limited than ours on this sub- 
ject. But limited as they were, in their views 
of equal rights, they bore an honest and faith- 


an, eqaal rights 


ful tiny aga human interference in 
directing who or who should not teach 
religion ; to this they were necessarily driven 


ple objec tn eprint 
that attempted to teach . Mechanics, 


farmers, and labourers of all sorts, assumed 
to have sufficient intelligence to teach the way 
of truth. This was ridiculous to the people 
at large, who had been taught to believe t 
none but the Rev. D. D.’s could possibly un- 
‘derstand the scriptures aright. 

But those mechanics, farmers, and labour- 
ers soon convinced thousands of their error 
in this respect: The Methodists in those 
days were glad if any one arose in their meet- 
ings, and bore testimony in favour of equal 
rights to teach the trath. ‘The very principle 
upon which they proceeded, and for which 
they were much persecuted, is now discarded 
by the people who are proud of being called 
by their name. 


The Methodist priests, as well as those of 


other denominations, have assumed a position 
for which (in this country) they have neither 
law nor gospel; and such position being at 
variance with republican principles, must in 
the nature of things have a teudency to de- 


stroy bur free institutions, if not fimely and} ing: 


faithfully met and exposed. It now becomes 
the duty of every man, friendly to equal 
rights, to do all he can in a wise way, to de- 
stroy that influence and exclusive privilege 
which the priests are attempting to establish 
over the minds of the people. 

As an humble individual, feeling my mind 
somewhat prepared for the work, I am ready 
to declare to you and all others whom it may 
concern, that at any public religious meeting 
at which it may seem right for me to attend, i 
have an equal right to liberty of speech, and 
religious action; and according to my abilities 
and reasonable opportunities, | hope to prove 
faithful to such rights ; whether such meet- 
ings are held in barns, school houses, or con- 
secrated money making meeting-houses, not- 
withstanding, for it is the ata. being a 
public meeting that establishes the right, 
a not the place where such meetings are 

eld. 

Had I not a very clear conviction, that in- 
dividual liberty in religions meetings would 
promote individual morality, piety and chari- 
ty, I would not in face of so much opposition 
attempt to promote it. 

Man is formed to be free and sociable, and 
when he is personally and mentally free in a 
virtuous cause, he will be virtuous. At pre- 
sent the “shop, the grocery ous oF the 
tdvern, holds out a greater inducement to 
liberty of speech. than a relfgious meeting. 
The various amusements also that men fo. 
low, admit of liberty of speech and equali 
of action. ‘This is one reason that such places 
are so captivating to the human mind. Men 
in all countries resort to some mode of exer- 
cising themselves upon equal principles, and 
where they are not allowed to do this upon 
manly and virtuous subjects, they will resort 
to some nonsensical, frivolous, or childish pur- 
suits. 

It is sometimes asserted in religious meet- 
ings that we must all act for ourselves, that 
religion is an individual business, &. I am 
aware these assertions are sometimes made 
by persons in our day, who have not examin- 
ed the principles that such declarations con- 
tain; but say so, because they have heard 
others a same. Such persons would 

enerally be the first to oppose any that should 
in to act upon such a sentiment. This is 
what I am aiming at, viz. to act as an indi- 
vidual in religion, to be faithful to the grace 


giver unto me, and not act as a member of 


this or that sect, being faithful to some human 
appointment. 
have now stated what I think are my civil 
ights as it respects religion, and what are my 
wligiies righ ts as an instrument in spreading 
and ig the truth; and the reasons why 
I think it is wise and necessary to go into re- 
ligious meetings, and speak to the people 
without leave of the reputed priests of such 
meetings. 

If you think my conduct is the effect of a 
profane boldness, you only need to consider, 
that profane persons does not $s a cou- 
rage of that sort. And if they become 
in their conduct they are immoral 
words and actions. 


thusiasm, are v 


sometimes attack 


nd no signs of 
in my general i 


If iinetaahenelle ewan ahah 4s Jeli 
proceedings I contend for at present, I 


you to have patience, Let 





dari 
in their 
If you think I am enthusiastic, you should 
consider that persous highly charged with en- 
unsettled in their minds, 
and violent in their religious actions, and will 
—_ - ons resign religion in a 
i vn manner, le 

‘worldly b ewe 


usiness in a regular way. 
esi y 


ve its perfect work, and it will pro- 
duce experience. &c. If you are disposed to 
grant the indulgence that Jesus did to the 
apostles, and after certain ceremonies to say, 
“men and brethren if ye have any thing to say, 
say on.” I shall be very glad to attend to any 
arrangements of that sort. But if you are dis- 
to oppose me all you can, or treat me 
with silent contempt, you will only cause me 
to act independent of- you. If you threaten 
it will only cause me to pray more earnestly 
and say as those of old, *‘ And now Lord be- 
hold their threatenings, and grant to thy ser- 
vant to speak with boldness.” Acts iv. 29. . 

There are a few belonging to your society 
in danger of acting imprudently against me 
at first, for want of better information ; I wish 
you would speak to them ; they wil! hear you 

ut not me. I know your situation, and that 
many will expect -you to act decisively to pre- 
vent any innovation But be very careful 
how far you sufler yourself to become the 
tool of others. 

At present, I have no fellow labourers that 
I know of, willing to assist in such a proceec' - 
ing. © when I consider the omnipresence 
of the Divine Being, and how my mind has 
been prepared for the work, I have no doubt 
but that many have similar imeceesens, and 
will enter the field as they feel themselves 
equipped for the work. 

Ihave in some measure, counted the cost. 
I know that innovations upon established 
custom are not easily made. Many will think 
me a rebel to good order, an audacious, ill- 
behaved character, &c. My name may be 
east’out as an evil. Ifthe civil power is ap- 
plied to, it may be, under the first excite- 
meat, fines or imprisonment will be awarded. 
But in view of these things I am able to sa 
with Paul, “ None of these things move me.” 
Acts xx. 25. 

In conclusion allow me to say, that my de- 
sire is, that you and others, with myself may 
may be led in the way of truth, and as much 
as in us lieth (without flinching from the truth) 
live in peace with all men. 


Yours, 





































WM. ANDREWS. 
Auburn, Dec. 25, 1827. 


FROM LITTEL’S MUSEUM. 


RELIGIOUS FANATICISM. 


In France, in the month of August last, 
thirty thousand ns were massacred witb- 
in a few days. ‘They were not slain in open 
battle, but in the bosom of peace. They were 
not armed and arrayed for fight; but were 
naked and asleep, or in a suppliant posture, 
bent on their knees, petitioning for mercy from 
their assassins. ‘I’ y were not awscaiited in 
a bedy, but dispersed in their separate houses 
an places of residence. This was not done 
by order of justice, or by courts of law; but 
by the rage and violente of a furious popu- 
lace, let loose from restraint: Among the 
victims were many persons confined by. sick- 
ness, or impotent from age, many honourable 
ladies and virtuous damsels of rank and fami- 
ly, many women with child, many youths en- 
tering on life, and many helpless children, 
many learned and bhely men whose avocations 
excluded them from the profession of arms. 
Thousands terrified at these massacres,which 
seemed to them like a sudden and unheard of 
visitation of Providence, have fled from their 
houses, abandoned their wives and children, 
and ae refuge in England, Germany, and 
Switzerland. Magnificent and powerful lords, 
ye and your subjects know that these things 
are true ! ; 
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his den, instead of springing on his foes to de- 
vour them,” 































© Witness the spirit and conduct of Joseph Smith, 
and others, in Forsyth-street Methodist meeting to. — 
wardsceriain individuals. 


Ep. Tex, 
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SANGRADO’S PRACTICE CONTRASTEY 
WITH THE CELEBRATED DOCTOR 
RUSH’S. 


DR. SANGRADO. 

1. “Sangrado sent me 
for a surgeon, whom he or 
dered to take from my oa 
ter six good porringers 
blood! When this was 
done he ordered the sur 
geon to return in 3 hours 
and take as much more,and| 
tu repeat the same evacua- 
tion the next day *” 


1. “Ted ony ‘pailel 
5 m tients 
twice, and a be three” 
times a ! Ip 
frequent and small, to 
large Pye in the be. 
ginning of September; bur 
ee = is the hei o, 
close of the epi emic, 
the lose of pint yi 
the loss of a »andevey 
twenty ounces of blood at ¢ 


time! ee 
Rush on Yel. For, 
@ <3 


wee 
er 


SANGRADO. 
2. ** This bleeding San- 
grado said, was to supply 
the want of perspiration. 
So when I came to practice’ 
says Gil Blas, being asked 
by an old woman what wags) 
the matter with her daugh- 
ter, I told her, with great 
gravity, that the illness pro- 
ceeded from the patient's; 
no ~! perspiration, — 7 _sweat cannot fail 
that, of consequence, of wasting many ft 
must be speedily blooded, body. 
that evacuation being the’ , 


ithe fluids of the 
only substitute fur perspi |wit discharge from the 


RUSH. of 
2. “From the influence ~ 
jof early purging and bleed. 
ing in oting in 
ithe yellow fever therein e 
be little doubt, but thatthe 
efforts of nature to unload 
the system in the ’ 
‘through the 
be accelerated by the use 
of the same remedies, 
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ration.” skin, blood-letting should 
be copious..” : 
Rush on Yel. Fen. 
3. = ATES, cae | 3, Rea Se sae 
. “ Not inadrop-| 3. as , 
sy!” said be, “the patient|astounded the physicians ‘ 
in a dropsy should belof Philadelphia by recom: ; g 
blooded every day.” ending ig in the 











SANGRADO. 
4. “ Sangiado said, it is 
a gross error Master Mar- 
tin Onez, to think that 
blood ~mege Wes the 
reservation of life: a pa- 
Toot cannct be Blooded Yoo 


much !” 




















Rush gives us from a letter 
of x old Shi 
calls it * the triumph of 
reason over the formalities 
of medicine.” 














SANGRADO. 
&. “ De. Sangrado said to 
me, I have a regard for 
thee, Gil Blas [a foot boy,}\cessary to di 
and will immediately dis-|blood-leting is proper 
close to thee the whole ex jmight be taught to ip 
tent of that salutary artigir! of twelve years old, in 
which I have professed forja few hours, . I tat ght it 

in less time to several per- 
isons (the two 


fo 
instance) dusing toe pe i ; 
Fomic. 























so many years. Other phy- 
sicians make this consist 
in the knowledge of a| 


























thousand different scien lence of our Jate epi ae 
ces; but I intend to go a|We teach a hundred thi Ar 
shorter way to work, andjin our school, less usefu!, Ai 
spare thee the trouble ofjand many things more dif- Al 





studying pharmacy, anato- 
my, botany, and physic.— 
Kuow, my friend, all that 
is required is to bleed the 
patients, and make them 
drink warm water. This’ 
is the secret of curing all 
the distempers incident to 
man. Yes! that wouder- 
ful secret which I reveal to 
thee, and whkich nature, 
impenetrable to my breth- 
fen, hath not been able to 
hide from my researches, 


ficult, than the kuowledge 
that would be necessary 
to cure a yellow feveror 
the plague. For a long 
while the elements them- 
— were arte by 
the physigians with « spat- 
ing aay They possessed, 
@ monopoly of many attifi- 
cial remedies ; but a new 
order of things is rising in 
medicine as well as in gov- 
lernment. The time must 
and will come, when the 

























































































ed in this bloody exeeution, we shall select 
but one example. A soldier, having the child 
ofa onot in his «rms, was proceedin. 
with it towards the river. The infant, una- 
ware of its danger, smiled in his face, and 
played vith his beard. Instead of being di- 
verted from his oo by its caresses, the 
savage plunged his dagger into its body, and 
threw it streaming with blood, into the Seine. 
Such are the dire effects of religious fanati- 
cism—the most dangerous passion that can 
find entrance into the human bosom, because 
it veils its odious features under the mask of 
duty, and hardens the heart that admits it, by 
enlisting conscience on its side.* Whoever 
harbours this fatal intimate, and no religious 
sect has been exempt from it, be he Protes- 
tant or Catholic, wants only power and provo- 
cation to imitate the horrors of the St. Bartho- 
lomew. ‘The only preservative from the in- 
as of this monster, i ce ¥ 


, at least opposes 


“ Of the traits of individual ferocity exhibit- | i 


&| wore to impart ; 









is d in these twolgeperal use of calomel, j 
ints, of plentiful b p, and the lancet, 

“ and os draughts|be considered amongst the 

of water. 1 have nothing|most essential articles of 

thou|the knowledge and rights 

knowest physic to the veryjof man.” 

bottom. 



































SANGRADO. RUSH. j 
6. “I have published a} 6. Ru-halso haspublich- 
book, said Sangrado, in ed a book, and in that book 
which I have extolled the|he has said, “1 was part of 
use of bleeding, and wonld|a little circle of physicians 
you have me p Dror my own|who had associated them: 
work? Oh, no! replied [,/selves in support of the 
you must vot give youren-\new remedies, This circle 
emies such a triumph over would have been broken 
you; it would ruin your by my quitting the city. 
reputation; perish rather, Under circumstances 
the nobility, clergy, and,it pleased God to enable 
people!” me to reply to one of the 
letters that urged my tt 
treat from the city, that 1, 
had resolved to stick to my 


|principles, m 
my patients, ithe last ¢a- 
tremity !" 





































































































The oy ay eer of sects, 
fare saey, at reteles him to grow! in 








RUSH. 
7. “My master had re4 7. “ Louk at the contiuct 





HE "TELESCOPE? 





i igns, andjof Dr. Rush,” said d- 
nt for gates ve Hopkinson, unless if 
~ whomrall Valladolid look. fit did not resemble that of 
ed. upon as another Hippo- Hippocrates.” 
} erates.” 
Now, reader, what think you of the resem- 
" Plance ? Dr. Sangrado is a man of singular 
| ypinions; so is Dr. Rush. Dr. Sangrado 
D draws blood porringer after porringer ; Dr. 
é: pint after pint. Dr. Sangrado employs 
| agit —- wupPly the want of perspi- 
 wation ; so does Dr. Bush. They both recom- 
“pend biceding in the dropsy. Dr. Sangrado 
gays that it is a gross error to n of fe = 
"@ necessary to the preservation of life ; Dr. 
ie calls it ea Wiemgh of reason to pre- 
be bleeding almost to death. Dr. Sangra- 
ne a fat boy, lacquey, to bleed and 
h the citizens met ® ladolid ; Dr. oor 
alifies negrocs women to purge an 
those of Philadelphia. De. Bongrade 
‘written a book; so has Dr. Rush; and 
th resolve io stick to their principles 
‘practice to the lqst extremity. Dr. Sangra- 
»called by his cotemporaries, the Hippo- 
ates of Spain ; Dr. Rush’s cotemporaries 
all him the hig gers of Pe i 
"The only shade of difference is in their prac- 
fice; the American employs doses of mercury 
and julap, while the Spaniard contents him- 
gelf with draughts of warm water; and, I be- 
lieve confess, that the latter is, at 
3 as innocent as the former. ,; 
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" ANECDOTE. 
~ ‘Rush had attended a gentleman for some 
the patient Doiing himself grow 

se the infallible remedies, pro 
| the calling in of another physician. “ With 
all ” says Rush; 
r. Khun. 


my dear fri 
tleman named 

modest son of Mercury, 

never consult with Khun!” “If you 

Dr. Khun,” said the gen- 

without A ae ; that is 

ush, seeing 

to his old patient, called out to 

is out of danger already;I defy 

5: Why,” replied Khun, 

oh through your hands, he 

y, indeed, safely set death at defiance.” 


aedeagal Md 


bleed” 
me ne 

* ve ~ 5 e 
— : MERCURY. 
nd > Dr. Rush, in that eeenetis style which is 

Ps > peculiar to , calls mercury the Samp- 
— snot medicine. In his —_ _ aed 

of his partizans, it may, inde com 
: 'teSampson ; for I veril believe, they have 

“all _ glain more Americans with it, than ever Samp- 
oe ‘son slew of the Philistines. The Israelite 


5 


roper ') slew his thousands, but the Rushites have 
ae ) slain their tens of thousands. 
in ‘g 
tit 


sor PICTURE OF VENICE. 

eave ‘ Venice, Venice! when thy marble wal 

ee : ol level with the waters, there shall be oe 
sei A ery of uations o’er thy sunken bills, 

re dit- ©. Aloud lament along the sweeping sea. 

ledge Byron. 
ver Or » Who shall describe Venice, says a writer 
on. inthe London Congregational Magazine for 
it by ) January, so as to give, to any one who has 
spai- » + not it, an idea of its romantic beauty! 
essed. | It cannot be compared to any thing, for noth- 
artif: J} > ing existing in the smallest degree resembles 
Bays ')it. Where in the world, except at this point 
A Of the Adriatic, can be found a city built in 
ms “the. Palaces, temples, and edifices of 


‘every varied character, peeves of the water. 
and reflecting all their beaulies-back into the 
tlements from which they spring. A city in 

} Which horses are useless, and carriages a vain 
@ Ming here there is hardly earth enough to 
» Plant a tree, and where the only vegetation is 


Occasional vine, or flower, trained from a 


ES g 


Fae 


| “Wase; in a tolesay nou kept more for orna- 
iblich- Be than use. French made an alte- 
t book ~ Tation here, as they did every where else, and 
ait of | hese alterations were always improvements. 
them. | ebey stole some ground from’ the sea, on. 
f the _ Which they made a public garden, and the 
circle | @vered over a canal to make one broad street 
ae be ead to it. But the Venetians are so little 
ity + ‘ df j 
eo Y  scyerseh eg the sight of trees, that they sel- 
snable Ry: ’ 
of the ap stence in such a place aoe min of 
wm fe acter, every thing is so unlike our ordi- 
tat 1 _ Mary habits, that it is difficult to persuade 
in bes self it is not a fairy creation, to which 
ae have been by the wand of some 


\ 


Y | to that of any town in Europe. 


of Moorish and eastern grandeu 

assemblage of sculpture, painting and gilded 
ornament, comes with a dazzling splendor on 
the eye, and produces an effeet on the imagi- 
nation that is kept up by the figures seen 
moving around it—not monks, nor priests, nor 
people in monastic habits only, as they are 
found in other parts of Italy, but Turks and 
Greeks, and other inhabitants of the east, in 
the various and picturesque costumes of their 
different tribes and nations. The Venetians 
have been considered a people devoted to 
powers, and there is really something so vo- 
uptuous in the life one leads in such a place, 
that it is difficult to resist the fascination. To 
a stranger especially, and to one who relishes 
the beauties of art, the few days one passes: 
there, are days of enchantment. 

Your gondola lies at your door ; the gondo- 
lier is your guide, your servant, your local 
historian, and gossipping companion; once 
seated, you are conveyed to the object of 
your wishes, without exerting a musele, or 
disturbing a fold of your dress; and in this 
way you are carried to churches, palaces, and 
public buildings, filled with the richest stores 
of the richest age of art. Sated with these 
beauties, you return to the gondola, and while 
it pursues its noiseless course, you reflect in 
the most perfect tranquility on what you have 
seen, cad hare the best possible opportunity 


of turning it 
The 
o out to dinner, the gondola takes you to 
the door, and you ascend the staircase from 
the water’s edge. The only sounds that come 
upon the ear through the evening, are the 
splashing of oars under the window, and the 
voices of the gondoliers calling to each other 
as they pass, in notes never harsh nor inhar- 
snacion he h not accompanied by all the 
music that fas been attributed to them by 
writers of romances. If you would go to the 
post-office, to the bankers, to a bookseller’s, 
or, in short, any where else, you get into the 
ondola, and are landed, if not at the very 
r, at least at so short a distance from the 
place, that the walk is nothing ; and the man 
quits his boat to be your guide. The canals, 
in fact, are the streets; all the best houses 
present their fronts to the water, and the back 
opens into a narrow lane, through which it is 
eee yi prye 4 ro { was once 
stopped for an hour by the passing of a 
: whatever way I turned 
the enor — ny a we pp er a 
occupi on at to a bridge. 
To 2 the whole = on foot, (a thing 
which is ible,) would take so much time, 
and so good a guide, that no stranger 
ever pts it; it requires no small tact to 
know where the bridges lie, and how to direct 
your course so as not to lose your labour. I 
wandered about in this way once for some 
hours, and was at last obliged to take a boat, 
hopeless of ever getting back to the inn in any 
other way. 

Notwithstanding the robberies that have 
been committed, and the changes that this un- 
fortunate city has- undergone, there still re- 
main within its palaces an abundance of such 
works as are to be found no where else in the 
world, Of Georgioni I knew little before go- 
ing to Venice, and of Tintoret nothing ; yet 
these aretwo of the greatest names that art 
has to boast. There is a picture of the first 
of these in the Manfreni palace, that seems 
to carry painting as far as it can go. I think 
it quite perfeetion—and there is another by 
Tintoret, at his Academy, called the Miracle 
of the slave, that is in itself a miracle—it 
seems almost beyond human power. During 
our stay we visited a convent of monks from 
Armenia, established on the water, about an 
hour’s row from the city. Here we found a 
school of interesting youths, and a societ 
intelligent men, that is, if we may judge from 
the one who was kind enough to meg Te | 
us through the institution. He talked Englis 
with a purity rarely met with in a foreigner, 
Lord Byron had been his scholar and his tu- 
tor: and he could tell of many other distin- 

hed Englishmen as his companions and 
fries nds. Here was a Printiog ress establish- 


to profit. 
la is your only carriage. If you 


rie 
ed, at which books in all languages were 
rinted, with a correctness and beauty equal 
To see types 
set up in English words, on a little bank in 
the midst of the Adriatic sea, far away from 
other habitations, was to me a matter of no 
small interest—it brought back all my feel- 
ings to my country and my home. 
ought not to conclude this letter without 
saying what it goes me to write, that 
the of Venice is passed away. The 
Prlgt day Sone tana, Oe gs 
nals from whi ve 8 
the beautiful Piazza, peg 





are abandoned, ( 
‘the place of assembly for all the nations of | 
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r; its intricate 
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the world, is now comparatively a desert : 


sdips no lon 
come more 

speculation : melancholy is stamped on every 
countenance ; da male al peggio, from bad to 
worse, is their constant theme; “ for other 
places there may be hope, for Venice none !” 


crowd its port, and strangers 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND JOURNAL. 


Mr. Eprror ;—In the 18th number of the 
Christian Advocate inserted an. anecdote 
of the celebrated Volney, which in my opin- 
ion evinces the weakness of the greatest Infi- 
del as wel! as the — of the humblest 
Christian in the hour of extremity and death 
in the most striking point of view. Being in 

session of some anecdotes of the late 
homas Paine, another charapion of infidel- 
ity, (one of whichis under similar circum- 
stances,) I have taken the liberty to com- 
municate it to you, that if you thinkit worthy 
4 eee in your useful paper, you may pub- 
ish it. 


Capt. C. commanded the ship [London 
Packet, on board which ship Thomas Paine 
came passenger to the United States. [ think 
in 1802. During the voyage they experien- 
ced much stormy weather, particularly on 
the American coast, and were several times 
driven back into the gulf stream. The last 
time they were blown off, such was the vio- 
lence of the gale and commotion of the sea, 
as well as condition of the ship, that the capt- 
ain despaired of ever making the land again. 
Until now, Mr. Paine retained composure of 
mind ; but immediately on the captain. order- 
ing the long boat to be cleared, he hurried 
below, has@ily collected his baggage, and 
brought it on deck to be ready to take to the 
boat if that alternative was necessary. The 
sails were all blown to pieces ; the crew ex- 
hausted ; and every succeeding wave threat- 
ening to entomb the whole. At this awful 
moment, a sea struck the stern as though it 
would sweep every thing from the deck; 
when, in presence of all on board, Mr. Paine 
raising his hands and eyes upwards, exclaim- 
ed, “ Jesus Christ have mercy onus.” This 
conduct was so unexpected by the captain, 
that after the storin abated and the ship once 
more put about, and gently gids towards 
her destined port, he accosted Mr. Paine ‘in 
these words:—“Mr.. Paine, I have always 


ty of Jesus Christ : why then did youa few 


hours ago, when we expected to be over- 
whelmed in a watery grave, call upon him 
for his merciful protection?” ‘To which he 
replied, “ Poh! poh! captain,” twas a mere 
involuntary e ion, occasioned by the 
terror of the moment.” 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
SANCTIFICATION OF THE SABBATH. 


It is seriously believed by the enlightened 
and liberal of all denominations, that the 
Presbyterian’ and other “ Orthodox” Clergy 
have been manceuvering, for years, to effect 
an unholy union between Church and State, 
for the establishment of a “ /Vational Relig- 
ton.” ‘They have accordingly, concentrated 
their forces and resources, in e combina- 
tions, called “‘ National Societies,” have ina 
clandestine manner recommended the adop- 
tion of a “National Creed,” a “ National 
Costume,” &c. and, at “o ~ come out bold- 
ly, in the “ Evangelical Witness,” in recom- 
mending “a union of the several Orthodox 
denominations, for the > of forming or 
selecting for the whole, ONE CONFES- 
SION FAITH ;” and they tell the pub- 
lic, “ that every sensible man, who ape 

Creeds and Confessions, must se that every 

scheme of union is worse than nugato- 
ry.” In the prosecution of this scheme, the 

sbyterian Synod of Albany, which con- 
vened at the City of Troy, Oct. 1825, issued 
a “ Cincunar,” in which they propose, in the 
first place, to harp upon the string relating 
to “the sanctification of the Sabbath,” as 
they would have it; to effect which we are 
told, the Churches and the Civil Government 
must heartily unite: or, “there must. be a 
GREAT, UNITED, NATIONAL effort,” 
The Synod to appoint a “ Commit- 
tee of Correspondence, w duty it should 
be,” among other things equally crafty, “to 
write to distinguished civilians, (or Lawyers) 
to obtain their co-operation ;” and, “as soon 
as the way shall be send Petitions 
to allour State Legislatures, and to Lyra 
GRESS, ing them to adopt measures,” for 
the coasian of that object. 

Now we such 


consider recommendation, 
alarming “eigns of the times.” ‘Therefore, as 


* 





curiosity than for mercantile | S 


a seasonable premonition to the honorable 
Legis)uture of this State, which is now in 
ession, we publish the following erudite 
article from the “ Boston Patriot,” for their 
sober consideration. And as there are among 
them “ distinguished civilians” and Divines, 
we hope they will so far reciprocate our 
courtesy, as to present us, for publication, a 
fair and dispassionate exposupe, of the funda- 
mental errors of the Extract, ifany such are 
detected. We are as religiously in favor of 
a praper observance of the Christian Sabbath, 
as any member of that honorable hody. But 
we are not convinced that compulsory and 
tyrannical measures will conduce to a real 
“sanctification” of any day, whether 
seventh. Our doctrine is this: 
who really believe in the importance of conse- 
crating the Sabbath, show by their works, on 
other days, that such an observance contri- 
butes to their dealing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly before God, and thereby 
exert a salutary influence on society around 
them. In sueh ‘‘ measures” we would cheer- 
oa! co-operate. But, until convinced ‘that 
such views are erroneous, we must continué 
to protest against those unholy allances, by 
which a system is to be put in operation, 

the persecution of those, who conscientious} 
differ from the ruling party, in opinion. It 
our happiness to believe that our present 
Legislature. would frown into oblivion the 
contemptible proposition, for persecuting their 
fellow-beings, for “ conscience sake.” 


or 
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FROM ZION’S HERALD. 


Mr, Editor, 1 cannot forbear giving you an 
extract from a pamphlet I saw a few days 
ago, on the subject of theatrical amusements. 

‘** Among the numerous inventions for dis- 
sipating the precious moments of time, few 
more extensively prevail than stage entertain- 
ments. The encouragement thal is given to 
them by persons who make high ions of 
religion, tends to lull the si of others re- 
specting their lawfulness, even to produce 
a belief that real benefit is derived from them.” 

Now, my dear sir, I fear that we have not 
looked into the subjectenough. I have heard 
of members of churches in this city, who have 
attended the theatre, and thereby burt the 
cause of Christ. Oh! how many souls have 
professors led in the road to ruin by their 

me of oe re Now, _ ol 
tor, cannot this crying sin bes ? 
do not ssteanees tole hold of { i thing widh 
earnestness as they do the subject of mtem- 
perance? For if they would how many souls 
might be saved. Yours, &e. 

A WELL WISHER TO IMMORTAL SOULS, 
Boston, Jan. 3, 1828, 


—— 


The Hartford Christian Secretary of Janu- 
ary 5th, has the following. 


A DISTRESSING CASE. 


Mr. Editor, Tam in a dreadful dilemma; 
will you, or some of your correspondents, 
attempt to help me out. My Deacons, and 
some other of my brethren and congregation, 
sleep in meeting. I formerly thumped on the 
pulpit ; but alas, they have covered it with a 
soft cushion, and if I nowrap, the noise is not 
heard. Some times I get so tired of their 
nods, that I am ready to speak out ; but here 
Iam checked—for J] have only to turn my 
head to the right hand side of the pulpit, and 
I see my wife in slumber wrapt. I am like 
aman “in whose mouth are no reproofs,” 
Information on the subject would y 
oblige your afflicted petitioner. An inhabi- 
fant of the land of NOD. 


Poetry. 


THE PALMER'S HYMN. 


The following beautiful lines are from the péu 
ofthe * Ettrick Shepherd.” Theyaredesign * 
ed to represent the morning prayer ofa mani- 
ac who voluntarily became an outcast of the 
deeert. 








Landed be thy name forever, 

Thou of life the guard and giver, 

Thou canst guard thy creatures sleeping, 

Heal thgpeart long broke with weeping 
+ e * * * - 

God of stillness and of motion, 

Of the rainbow and the ocean, 

Of the mountain, rock and river, 

Blessed be thy name forever, 

[have seen thy wondrous might, 

Thro’ the shadow of the night, 

Thou who slumb’rest not nor slecpest, 

Blest are they thou kindly keepest, 

God of evening’s yellow ray, 

God of yonder drawing day ; 
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That rises from the distant sea, 
Like breathings ofeternity. 
Thine the flaming spheres of light, 
"Thine the darkness of the night, 
Thine are all the gems of even, 

* God of angels! God of heaven! 
God of life that fade shall never ! 
Glory to thy name forever. 





Summary. 





From the N. Y. Com. Adv, 


‘ Mr. memep ytd we have ba be of this 
ay’s to eccentric sa is Congres- 
Sonal Lone: the reader may prebably be gratified 
with the following particulars as to his personal ap- 


pearance and be viour during the present season ;| Pr* 
Cc 


hanges in the seasons are not more frequént 
or radical, than those of their bongo a! gladiator, who 
in some respects combines characters both of 
Thersites and Di We quote from an excellent 
letter in this morning's Gazette : 

“No man is more fantastic in his exterior than Mr, R. 
Noman assumes more to be a mannerist. Witha fig- 


his gives him. Hence he 

sepsis Bor 0 whole eomsicn in clothing out of all 

fashion, and which serves to make him an universal 

Describe John Randolph's dress and figure to 

@ stranger, and he could not be at amoment’s loss in 

izing him ftom the Gallery of the House of 

EF comtnives So ly sui generis does his 
fantastic apparel render him. 

“ Last year Mr. Randolph assumed a character of 
condugt and. exterior entirely the reverse of that 
which marked him during the previous session. He 
‘wore clothes similar iu most respects to those around 
him—a blue body coat, and-vest and pantaloons of 
the same colour, grey stockings and shoes, constituted 
bis uniform dress. He thew moved leisurely about the 
Senate, took little or no apparent interest in what 
passed, and specially disappointed a number of ladies, 
who attended in the lobby of the Senate, anticipating 
@ speech from him on the Bankrupt Bill. As ifin 
scorn of what was passing around him, he held his 
peace, What was still more remarkable, was his 
punctilious civility to some of those very $ up- 


‘on whom he —o out bis severity the = 
vious year. 1 particula:ly remember to have seen him 
meet and shake the hand of Mr. Chambers, of Mary- 
land, with great apparent Deere Wad whom, du 
ting the former year, he had been known to express 
himself most contemptuously. He opened his mouth 
but twice in the sesion. Once upon the bill to 
increase the salary or the Post Master General, and 
on the opr ofthe session, upon a proposition to 
amend the bill for the gradual increase of the Navy. 
On the latter occasion there was a numerous audience, 
and he oe happy in the few remarks which he 
saw fit to e. From his-long silerice, this speech, 
although in no way very important, excited much at- 
tention. 

« This year he has assumed another character, and 
im a truly theatrical style, with the part has also 
changed the costume. His dress is now quite striking 
—-his conduct is not lessso. He wearsa full suit of 
very light drab, — of a long coat ranging in its 
cut betwixt a surtout and a box coat, with a standing 
collar, which reaches almost to the top of his ears, 
and nearly closes in front around his chin—giving to 
his head the appearace of an acorn, set in its cup—his 
small clothes are of the same materials, and his white 
topped boots, kept in a — state of polish, are armed 
with shining spurs. He always enters the House with 
his riding whip in his hand, nor havd I seen him with- 
out it during the whole session. He always sits, as is 
indeed the general custom, with his hat on, and I do 
not recollect that he has once raken off his gleves, So 
that bis appearance is at all tames that ofa Jockey 
feady t0 mounta ace horse, or of some messenger 
extraordinary, waiting for despatches, and prepared 
tw furnish blood and bone’at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, as soon as the seal should be put to the pack- 
ages to be incrusted to his care. 

“Hig person has often been described ; but as lam 
writing of him, 1 will give you a slight outline of his 
—. He is at least six feet high, not well 
made, with a striking peculiarity in his conformation 
—his legs being rtionately much longer than the 
upper portion of his body, so that when sitting he gives 
no idea of his real height. _ His head is small, and his 
hair parted in the middle, is combed smoothly down 
each side. His face is lank, wrinkled and sallow ; his 
eyes small and twinkling, capable however of much 
varied expression, when accompanying with their ra- 
pid flashes his words while engaged in debate. His 
voice isclear, high and thin, andits sounds may be 
likened.to a gentle kind of scfeaming. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States. 
Washington, Jan. 21, 1828. 


A report from the Director of the Mint, together 
with a statement of the operations of the Institution, 
duringjthe year 1827,are herewith transmitted to Con- 
gress. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Mut or rue Unirep Srares, 2 

hiladelphia, Jan. 1, 1828.5 
Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report on the 
general transactious of the Mint during the past year. 
The coinage effected within that period, as rs 
from the Treasurer’s statement herewith transmitted, 
amounts to $3, 32, consisting of 9,097,845 


es of coin, viz. 
Broa, 27,713 pieces making § 131,565 
2,400 do 2,869,200 


Silver, 6,71 
Copper, 2,357,732 do 23,577 22 
9,097,845 $3,024,342 32 


Of the Gold builion deposited at the Mint within 
the last year, the proportion received from 

South America, and the West indies, may be stated 
at 76,000 dollars ; that from North Carolina at 21,000 
dollars, aud that from Africa at 15,000 dollars, leaving 


» 1 hasten by the 
tet vest 084 apie 


THE TELESCOPE, 


about 20,000 dollars derived fom sources not, ascer- 
tained. The whole amount received Ne 


North 
Carolina, to the nt period, is nearly 110, ‘This 
sapiens been found to exceed in fineness 
the standard of our gold coins. 


The supply of Silver; under various forms of un- 
Wrought bullion, and in foreign coins, has Leen un- 
usually abundant, gn ery during the three first 
quarters of the — he heavier es have been 
received generally through the ‘Bank of the United 
States. the amount of silver coined within the 
last year, more than 2,000,000 consisted of deposites 
from that Institution. 

The amount of copper coins distributed within the 
last year is $21,910. 


The bing annual coinage of the first ihe above | of 


designated, it will be found was $432,17 that of 
the second $671,597 99, and that of the last period 
$1,626,685 06. The of the the last year, ex- 
ceeds, by nearly a million of dollars, that of any year 
eding, and is rearly two fold the average amount 

of the periud to which it bel 
{ have the honour to be, with great respect, your 


obedient servant, 
SAMUEL MOORE, 
Tne Paeswwent or tue Unirep Sratss. 


Extract to the Editor of the Baltimore Patriot dated, 
Cars Hayrien, Dec. 13, 1827. 
40 ' C 
tion was atiempted 
on the night of the 8th, but which has happily been so 
far put down and seven of the ri apprehend- 
ed, and are now undergoing theirtrials. Thegrounds 
upon which it was attempted, were dissatisfaction 
with the present form and administration of govern- 
ment, and an opposition to the imposition of what is 
called the contribution tax, levied for the purpose of 
—— the tribute now due France for the 
acknowledgment of their Ind 

G reat fears were entertained that it would be more 
serious than it bas been; and even now many are in 
arms expecting the arrival of disaffected country peo- 
ple, who are seported as having encamped in great 
numbers upon the plains; but 1 hope these rumours 
are incorrect. 

The time fixed upon for the revolt was the death of 
General Mianna, which took place on@he 8th. But 
it does not’appear that their intention was murder, as 
many of the mulattoes were corcernedin it. The 
President is looked for hourly, as expresses left here 
several dayssince. tis presumed the revolters will 
meet with the same fate as those lately shot in Port- 
au-Prince. There are two colonels, three ca 
and four lieutenants now under arrest, and no doubt 
before itis put down we shall have at least a dozen. 
How men who enjoy the liberty that these people do, 
can engage in such certain destruction is source of 
astonishment to all men of reason; but so it is, and 
unless a Republic is entirely civil no dependence can 
be placed upon its tranquility or its permanency. 


Eanrraguaxe at Bocora.—In the Christian Advocate 
of Friday, is a letter from a gentleman at Bugota,from 
which we extract the following .— 

He says, ** about six o’clock in the evening, I step- 
ped out, and suddenly I experiencesa si sonsa- 
tiou, and judging that either my head was swimming, 
or the ground was <noving, in order to determine, I 
cast my eyes to tae corner of the house, and soon per- 
ceived that ‘ destruction was come upon us ;’ and as 
the only chance of escaping from ‘the falling stones 
and tiles, ran with all expedition to the great square. 
By this time the first shock was over, and | stood still, 
waiting the next. It came on long and lieavy, and 
then came a scene beggaring description,—as it weft 
every individual in the city crying and shouting to the 
virgin for mercy : the rolling of ten thousand thunders 
beneath us, the roofs of houses falling in, their sides 
falling out, stones and tiles falling in every direction ; 
and as if to crown the whole and make a more horri- 
ble uproar, while all were waiting as if to be swallow- 
ed up, the steeple of the cathedral that had seemed to 
tower above the clouds, came with a tremendous crash 
to the ground. The shock went off with a quick tre- 
mulous motion. A number of lives were lost, As 1 
desire never to witness another scene of the kind, my 
mind is fixed on New-York, which I soon expect to 
see, where I may enjoy the company of my friends 
again, and feel more secure against these awful visi- 
tations !” 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 
HOUSE RENTS. 


Messrs. Eprrors,The high rate of heuse rents of 
this city, has become a subject of universal complaint. 
Rents are much higher here than they are in London, 
or in any other city in the world: and the great body 
of our labouring population are obliged to pay at least 
one half their earings, and store keepers one balf 
of their profits, to meet their heavy and unreasonable 
rents. 

Gentlemen,— 


rows of buildings could be 
od out 1a you in differcot parte of oer city, producing fee, wood 


over interest on 

About 6 or 7 years some public admonition of 
this kind was given in the papers, and a general stand 
was made, and rents were reduced about one fifth.— 
But when those rui Bond Companies were intro- 
duced, that have done so much mischief, property ob- 
tained a high fictitious value, and rents were raised 
in proportion ; and though the causes have ceased, 
the sad effects still continue, and extravagant rents are 

i ded. A House Houper. 


UuCug 
he rds 12 ¢ clear 
A Eee ered ge 





From Astley Cooper’s Lectures. 

The natural temperature of the blood, circulating in 
the body, is 98 degrees of Fahrenbeit’s thermometer ; 
the pulsations of tbe heart ina healthy state {rom 60 
to 84:in & minute; the medium is 72, which may be 
be one the ete 3 standard. 

sations wit t to iration may 
bi nearly as Ata) oF tee 7 pulsations of 
the heart—to 2 respirations in the adult. 

In children, the pulse is more frequent; in old age 
less so ;—and the amaller, in proportion, the animal 
Mee the more oe Ag oe LF children 
the pulse is very quick, in infants at birth, the pulse is 
140—first year 19¢--sccond 110—third and fourth 96 
seventh 86—at puberty 80— 





“or 2) years 


~~ 


‘old 75—sixty years of age 60 pulsations in a min- 
ute. 


in the brute creation, as for instance the horse, we 
cannot distinguish above 32 or 37 in a minute; inthe 
130 pulsations. _ 

he pulse becomes much accelerated in fever ; from 

72 it has risen to 120—130—150—and even 160 ina 
minute—nearly so quick that itcould not be ascer- 
tained, and beyond 200 it would be i ible to 


count it ; the lawest pulse ever known was from 13 to | 


14—or 18 pulsations. 


Lost Cmp. Near the-close of the day on Monday, 
the 17thult. William D Pritchard, a lovely spright- 
ly child, —S, years, son of Mr W, Pritchard, 

f Milton Society, left home in search of his father, 
whom he t ht to at the forge. He was told 
by the workmen that bis father had gone into the 
woods; whither the thoughtless wanderer, it after- 
wards appeared, turned his stéps All the feelings of 
@ parent’s heart were awakened when Mr P. returned 
to his house, and from the anxious inquires of the 
mother for her lovely boy, be learned that his son had 
heedlessly strayed: away in search of him. Inquiries 
were made at the forge, and the father could only 
learn that his child was last seen at the bridge A 
search was immediately commenced ; but as it was 


conjectured that he must have fallen into the river, | phe 


the neighbours trated hut a little a) ae the 
wood. The mill poud was drawn off, and h- 
bours commenced raking the water for the body, which 
labour was continued until’ Tuesday. Tho search 
was then extended into the woods, where, in a short 
time, under a cluster of bushes, the lifeless and frozcn 
body of the little sufferer was found. 
Litchfield County Post. 


“ The House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents” 
held their annual meeting at the City Hotel Monday 
evening. The report for the past year was by John 
Griscom. Itis an im nt document, and contains 
@ minute and interesting account of the operations of 
the institution, and of their success in the improve- 
ment of the morals and habits of the th had 
been under their care, and subjected to their ‘disci- 
plive. Many casesof a very gratifying kind were de- 
tailed; and the experience of the society furnishes 
more and more evidence of the great utility of the as- 
sociation. To this city itis an object of incalctlable 
importance. Since its first establishment, there have 
been 377 individuals placed in it, a large a of 
which have been indented to persons im different parts 
of the country, at a distance the. city, and out of 
the reach of their = aan one o> ey Sag in al- 
most every instance, ve conduct a praise- 
worthy manner. An institution so important to the 
well being of the city, hasa strong claim to the public 
countenance and support.— Daily 4dv. 

Ropszry.—-On Saturday night last, a house on the 
public road leading to Hackensack, about a mile from 
the Hoboken Ferry, was entered by <u intlividual ia 
a who broke open a desk, and took from 
it articles uf jewellery. ‘The noise: being heard, 
some of the persons in the house were drawn towards 
the place w the robber was trying to affect an 
escape. This individual had a lamp or candle, 
which, either from design or m the hurry of making 
fire was communicated to a bé@d in the premises. This 
caused a general alarm. The person got off, after 
throwing an axeat one of the females of the house, by 
which, however, no injury was done. The fire was 
soon extinguished. It is said that this person wasa 
female who had been formeily an inmate of the house, 
disguised in men’s dress, and a rigorous pos took 
place after the offender in the morning.— Com. 


A most melancholy event occurred on WednesJa 
night 23 ult. in the family of Heury Eckford, Esq. H 
daughter, Henrietta, a young lady aged about nine- 
teen years, was so dreadfully burnt by her clothes tak- 
ing fire, that she expired yesterday morning. We un- 
derstand she was watching for the night with a sick 
sister, and fell asleep while sitting by the fire. During 
her sleep, the fire communicated to her clothes, and 
before relief could arrive, she was so badly burnt that 
she survived but a few hours. The sister, who was so 
much indisposed as to be unable to move, was obliged 
to witness the distressing scene without being able to 
render assistance; aud a brother who was alarmed 
by the cries was badly burnt in endeavouring to afford 
relief.— Merc. Adv. 

On the evening of the 9th inst. the house of Mr. John 
Welling, about three miles ‘from Ithaca, was burnt 
down, and all his children, four in wumber, perished 
in the fames. As usual in occurrences of this kind, 
Mr. and Mis. Welling were from home, on a visit to 
a friend’s house, about three quarters of a mile distant. 
The house and younger children were left in charge 
of the eldest child, a little girl about eleven years of 
age: the children soon retired to bed, and left a large. 
fire burning, which in a shart time communicated to 
woik near the fire-place, and before assist- 
‘ance could be rendered, the three younger inmates 
‘were literally consumed by the fire; the eldest was 
rescued alive, but survived only a few hours. . 


The schr. George, Elwell, of Hingham, was upset 
in a squall, off Camden, about sunset on the 15th on 
The crew consisted of the master and three men; 
there were also two passengers; all on board perished 
except @ young man by the name of Ellwell, who got 
on the bottom ofthe vessel, where he remained until 
10 P: M. whew the vessel struck on a ledge; he re- 


_| mained on a rock until 9 in the morning, when he was 


taken off by Capt: Alexander, in a Beverly schooner, 
badly frozen and nearly exhausted. He says the cap- 
tain might have been saved, but in attempting to re- 
lieve his brother lie perished. 


An article from Bucharest states, that the Russian 
army on the left bank of the Pruth, had been concen- 
trated, and was ready to advance in three divisions 
‘It was commanded by Gen, Wittgenstein, and oon- 
sisted of 74,000 infantry, 12 regiments of cavalry, and 
6 pulks of Cossacks, forming a total of 84,000 men. 
Besides this, achain of posts established a constant 
communication with the grand army under General 
Sacken, which amounts to 250,000 men, and is quar- 
tered in echelons asfar as Mohilow, where the 
quarters are 


| 











The brig Ganges, about to sail hence for the Pagific 
furnishes @ fact which is ay of nouice. Her 
consists of about eight hundred bales of domestic ot. 
ton goods, chiefly of Baltimore manufacture, the value 
of which in this market, is little, if any, short of one 
pee. See me pe Bey is the export of a 
single vessel only, and affords a ha resage « 
B-ltimore is destined to become, wheathe fa et 
shall call all her manufacturing and other resources 
into full operation —Balt. Am. 


A mt.—The Editor of the National Gazette gs, 
serts that some of the most distinguished of our dj 
matic representatives abroad have been di wo 
conceal their newspapers, ashamed of the gross objo. 
quy cast upon the two candidates for the presidency, 
an atale Sek the fo: aa ate would sup. 
pose the American people to most degra: 
earth, since the pr ap for the chief wet - 
tracy of the Union could be aceused.thus of the 
vices and crimes. ae 


New Turorny.—We understand that a oneness 
this city is preparing for the press a trea’ Upoathe | 
remarkable appearance in the Heavens some tims 
since of the Aurera ve. By his theory, whic! 
is wholly original, it would seem that those brilfiay 

nomena, are occasioned alniost entirely, ty the” 
eruptions of Mount Hecla, and the neighbotringyey — 
canoes, imiceland. . -...» « 


‘Gold has lately been found in various 


c , though in small tities, We 
of quic teehee Yean dicsuvecsé vty tow Tbe. 


lieve thatin Africa, and in some other places, da 
are usyally employed in digging for the precious n 
t 


ral; that for this purpose are sent in droves 
dig in the beds of rivers. ‘ ‘ 


Two tawrenrs.—An opulent rey, ape abouta 
lawsuit to an attorney, who told him he could =e ¥ 
undertake it, bei cleat on the other “Fy 

at the same time he said, that he would give him g ~ 
letter of recommendation to a ‘professional friend, * 
which he did. The farmer, out of curiosity, o 
it, and read as follows :— 


“* Here are two fat weathers fallen out together, "sy 
If you’il fleece one, I’ll fleece the other. : 
And make’em agree alike brothet and brother.” 


The farmer carried this epistle to the person wi 
whom he was at variance. Its perwsal cured 
parties, and terminated the dispute. 


A writer in the Worcester Spy, condemns the pre» 
sent militia system, aud states that the annual em 
of the militia reviews in Massachusets alonels 
17,000 per annum. What weuld the , 
were this enormous sum drawn from theie hows - ; 
direct taxation ? ae. ie 


pe 





Five thousand Irish Laboyrers wanted, on the 
Pennsylvania Canal, between the mouth of the Jup-.— 
latta and Northumberland. Employment can be had 


Ot 











the whole yeay, and w in cash, paid weekly, ? jut 0 
to ail working eae ag i ii homs, and he ¢ 
other Contractors. a of it 
A MOTHER'S LOVE. > that | 
E’er yet her child has drawn its earliest breath} amor 
A mother’s love begins—it glows till death— [oe 
Lives before life—with death not dies—but seem} 
The very substance of immortal dreams. | ae 
“t Wernicke. § AS ae 
EPITAPH. ie 
What thou art reading o’er my bones rit Sher 
I've often read on other Bede , a casi 
And others soon shall read of thee, . 
What thou art reafling now of me. : io 
From Hones Table Book. | rend 
TWO Puysicians.—A gentleman calling on a frien: 5 
found two physicians with him : he wrote the follow: -— , 
ing lines on the back of his card: ff 
“ By one physician might your work be done. f od. 
But two ane Vike a dakinberrrd gen: and 
From one discharge sometimes a bird has flown ‘ but 
A second barrel always brings it down.” z ~ 
REPORT OF INTERMENTS IN NEW-YORK, ~ 4 prea 
The City Inspector reports the deaths of 78 persons  eeiv 
during the week, ending on Saturday, the 26th inst. a pe 
- a 
MARRIED. Lor 
On Sunday evening, the 6th inst. Mr. Daniel Lyons \ 
to Miss Rachel Relyea. a |S he 
On Thursday eveving Jast, Mr. John V, Banta, © fort 
Miss Naomi C. Vreeland. “et A 
“a  asy 
DIED. _- # unte 
On Wednesday morning, Martin Hoffman, Esq. i" not: 
the 65th year of his age. tab 
On Tuesday evening last, Mr. Edward Dixon, aged yes 
24 years. ‘ you 
Orrice oy TRE TELESCOPE, py bot 


No. 76 Bowery, New-York, and No. 15 North 3 “we 
Fourth-Street, Philadelphia. . 


LO GARPUNTELS* 


The following works are for sale at C. Bartlett's cm 
No. 76 Bowery, viz.  & lan 
I. THE AMERICAN BUILDER'S COMPANION, _ 

a system of Architecture particularly adapted toe 
present style of building, treating of Practical Ge 5 
ometry, the five orders of Architecture and their pat ge 
ticular parts and embellishments, of plans and Ae 
tion of houses for town and country, of ha 
Court-houses, &c. &c. asf 








It. Introduction to the MECHANICAL PRINCI! 
PLES of CARPENTRY, by Benjamin Hale. eo 
Wl: TRE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE; by? ing 
tér Nicholsou. if % 





